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of his own books from another hand; only when the
mystification over Godolphin is at its height does he
help to increase that mystification by a paragraph of
anonymous sophistry.

On the other hand he is generous in appreciation
of work which pleases him, and goes out of his way
to help authors who have fallen on evil days or are in
need of publicity and commendation.    The novels of
Lord Normanby have nowhere else been so fairly
appraised as here (and they merit more than the
oblivion into which they have to-day fallen);   Mrs.
Gore is applauded for precisely her good qualities,
implored  to  control  that careless  virtuosity which
over-writing introduced into too many of her otherwise
witty and perceptive novels;   Banim, who had been
plagiarised by Plickler-Muskau and for various reasons
was in some poverty early in 1833, is defended againSt
literary thieves and urged on the charity of lovers of
literature with a warm-hearted appreciation as generous
as it is critically sound; John Martin, the apocalyptic
painter   and   engraver,   is   enthusiastically   praised;
poems are published by Elliott the Corn Law Rhymer;
Hazlitt (who had died in 1830) is Sturdily defended;
Abraham Hayward is for the firSt time lured from
legal specialism into general journalism;  and, moSt
creditable of all, opportunities for writing and badly
needed support are given (and given continuously) to
Leigh Hunt.

Mr. Edmund Blunden, in his recent biography of
Leigh Hunt,1 pays tribute to the sustained kindness
shown by Bulwer alike to Leigh himself and to his
son Thornton; and his narrative of Leigh's hazardous
young manhood and of the suffering which, for the
sake of their opinions, he and his brother John under-
went, helps us to understand how it was that a man
more than twenty years Leigh's junior was nevertheless
1 London, 1930.